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REPORT  ON  INSANITY.1 


It  may  now  be  considered  the  settled  policy  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  to  recognize  every  branch  of  medical  science 
as  coming  within  the  proper  scope  of  its  scientific  research  and 
inquiry,  and  to  regard  no  subject  relating  to  the  physical  or  mental 
condition  of  man  as  outside  of  its  legitimate  care  and  study.  The 
conviction  of  this  truth  led  to  the  appointment  of  two  committees 
at  our  last  annual  session,  to  report  at  the  present  meeting  on 
Insanity,  one  of  which  was  composed  entirely,  with  the  exception 
of  the  chairman,  of  superintendents  of  insane  hospitals,  and  by  his 
resignation  and  the  substitution  of  J.  B.  Chapin  in  his  place,  wholly 
of  such.  In  drawing  up  the  present  report  the  writer  desires  to 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  several  of  those  in  charge  of  these 
institutions,  particularly  Dr.  Earle,  of  the  Northampton  Lunatic 
Hospital;  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.;  and  Dr.  Hills,  of  the 
Insane  Hospital  of  Western  Virginia. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  the  philanthropist  to  con¬ 
template  the  great  advance  made  in  the  management  of  the  insane 
within  the  last  half  century ;  an  advance  equally  honorable  to 
science  and  humanity;  and  whether  regarded  in  a  civil,  social,  or 
moral  point  of  view,  we  can  but  rejoice  in  the  triumphs  it  has 
achieved  and  the  benefits  it  has  bestowed  upon  a  most  unfortunate 
class  of  our  fellow-men. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  report  to  inquire  into  the  proper  method 
of  the  study  of  mind,  whether  physiological  or  psychological,  or  a 
combination  of  both;  or  to  investigate,  unless  very  briefly,  its 
pathology.  There  are  many  learned  treatises  relating  to  these 
topics,  which  the  reader  may  consult  at  his  leisure.  Our  object 
will  be  attained  if  we  are  able  to  present  a  tolerably  correct  view 
of  the  present  number,  condition,  and  wants  of  the  insane  of  the 
United  States. 


1  The  entire  responsibility  of  this  report  rests  on  the  Chairman  alone. 
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Number  of  the  Insane  in  the  United  States. — It  is  well 
known  that  we  have  no  accurate  statistics  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  the  insane  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  Census  of 
1860  gave  the  total  population  81,443,322,  and  the  number  of  the 
insane  23,999 ;  which  is  1  to  1305  of  the  population.  This  esti¬ 
mate,  however,  is  known  to  have  been  very  inaccurate.  In  1854, 
Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  Massachusetts,  made  a  very  careful  estimate 
of  the  numbers  of  the  insane  in  that  State,  and  found  them  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  427  of  the  population.  A  careful  census  of  the  insane 
in  King’s  County,  New  York,  recently  taken,  shows  1  insane  to 
900  of  the  population.  In  California,  a  recent  census  gives  1  to 
600.  In  New  England,  generally,  there  is  about  the  same  ratio  as 
in  Massachusetts.  In  Great  Britain,  there  is  1  to  400  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  In  France,  about  the  same.  In  the  late  slave  States,  the 
number  of  insane  is  considerably  less  than  in  the  other  States;  the 
negroes  being  far  less  liable  to  iusanity  than  the  whites.  Taking 
the  whole  United  States  into  our  calculation,  1  insane  to  700  of  the 
population  would,  probably,  be  a  safe  estimate.  The  population 
of  the  United  States  is  now  about  38,000,000;  making  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  retardation  of  progress  caused  by  the  war,  and  reckoning 
1  to  700,  we  have  a  total  of  54,288  insane  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  much  less  than  is  found  in  any  of  the  older  nations  of 
Europe,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  exaggeration. 

Causes  of  Insanity. — Nothing  is  more  difficult,  in  many  cases 
of  insanity,  than  to  determine  the  true  cause;  and  this  arises,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  fact  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  there 
is  a  concurrence  of  conditions;  not  one  single  effective  cause,  as  is 
generally  assumed.  Doubtless  all  the  conditions  which  conspire 
to  the  production  of  an  effect  are  alike  causes,  alike  agents;  and, 
therefore,  as  Maudesley  has  remarked,  all  the  conditions,  whether 
they  are  in  the  individual  or  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  which,  in  a  given  case,  cooperate  in  the  production  of  dis¬ 
ease,  must  alike  be  regarded  as  causes.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Jarvis;  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  following  table,  which,  we  think, 
will  very  clearly  confirm  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  If  we  seek 
to  know  why  ‘'fright  and  fear,”  for  example,  cause  insanity  in  one 
individual  and  not  in  another;  why  “grief,  and  sorrow,  and  anxiety ” 
drive  one  person  to  madness  and  not  another  ;  why  “ domestic  trials,” 
“vicious  indulgence,”  or  any  other  alleged  cause,  brings  on  madness 
occasionally,  but  not  always,  we  must  seek  for  it  in  all  the  circum- 
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stances,  internal  and  external,  as  well  as  in  hereditary  antecedents, 
by  which  certain  conditions  or  agents  are  likely  to  prove  opera¬ 
tive  in  one  case  and  not  in  another.  There  is  no  accident  in  mad¬ 
ness.  It  is  not  a  dispensation  of  Providence.  It  is  the  result  of 
certain  antecedents  operating  upon  individuals  predisposed  to 
abnormal  results.  A  long  chain  of  antecedents  precedes  the  final 
explosion.  Hence  the  alleged  causes  are  only  the  apparent  causes. 
The  germ  of  the  disease  is  planted  in  the  very  constitution  itself. 
But  little  if  anything  is  gained  by  specifying  any  moral  cause,  as 
grief,  vanity,  or  ambition,  as  productive  of  insanitj^.  It  may  be 
the  most  prominent  feeling  at  the  time.  It  may  well  be  doubted, 
therefore,  whether  we  can  discriminate,  accurately,  between  moral 
and  physical  causes.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  a  strong 
hereditary  taint  exists.  We  believe  that,  in  general,  if  not  always, 
the  cause  is  physical,  and  may  be  found  either  in  strong  inherited 
predisposition  or  defective  development  of  the  brain.  In  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Government  Hospital  of  the  Insane,  we  found  that  in 
more  than  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  was  manifestly  the  case.  In¬ 
deed,  the  most  casual  observer  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice 
it.  The  patients  had  been  mostly  soldiers.  The  public,  generally, 
and  even  our  legal  brethren,  are  very  apt  to  regard  insanity  as  a 
vice  of  a  purely  moral  nature,  while  the  clergy  would  often  seem 
to  regard  its  existence  as  demonstrative  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity.  On  the  contrary,  insanity  is  just  as 
much  the  result  of  physical  conditions  as  idiocy  is.  Moral  causes, 
in  their  intensity,  cause  physical  changes,  especially  in  the  brain ; 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  cause  disordered  function  of  this  organ — 
in  other  words,  insanity.  Health,  either  of  body  or  mind,  implies 
a  harmonious  relation  between  the  organism  and  the  external 
world;  let  this  relation  be  disturbed  in  either  of  these  aspects  by 
causes  acting  from  without  or  within,  and  especially  by  a  concur¬ 
rence  of  such  causes;  and  if  there  be  a  predisposition  existing,  or 
an  inherent  weakness,  or  other  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  element, 
insanity  may  follow.  The  true  mode,  therefore,  of  guarding  against 
insanity  is  the  employment  of  those  means  which  tend  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  general  health  and  the  invigoration  of  the  nervous 
system ;  while  the  corollary  is  no  less  true  that  the  only  philoso¬ 
phical  mode  of  treating  insanity  is  the  same  hygienic  management 
which  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  health,  of  which  active 
exercise  in  the  open  air  stands  at  the  head. 
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If  these  statements  be  true,  then  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
attempting  to  draw  an  exact  line  between  the  action  of  moral  and 
physical  causes.  It  is  now  conceded  that  while  through  life  moral 
manifestations  determine  physical  organization,  causing  physical 
changes  in  the  nervous  centres;  on  the  other  hand,  imperfect  phy¬ 
sical  development  necessitates  morbid,  mental,  and  moral  manifes¬ 
tations,  each  in  its  turn  tending  to  the  same  result. 

Of  the  predisposing  causes  of  insanity  little  need  be  said.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  they  are  seen  on  every  hand  in  every  highly  civilized 
country,  and  in  the  ratio  of  its  degree  of  civilization.  In  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  moral  development,  as  well  as  all  forms  of  organic 
development,  is  there  a  liability  to  disease;  the  increase  of  insanity 
is  only  the  penalty  which  high  civilization  and  increased  mental 
activity  necessarily  pay.  Among  children,  we  find  idiocy;  among 
savages,  imbecility ;  but  nowhere  do  we  meet  with  moral  insanity 
where  there  is  no  moral  development.  Mental  organization  pre¬ 
cedes  mental  disorganization.  Insanity  is  rare  among  negroes  and 
the  lower  class  of  Irish;  in  New  England  it  abounds. 

Table  I. — Causes  of  Insanity  of  14,941  out  of  24,193  Patients  who 
have  been  treated  in  Sixteen  Hospitals  in  the  United  Stales.  By  Dr. 
E.  Jarvis,  Massachusetts. 


Ill  health  of  various  kinds  . 

3586 

Apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  palsy 

592 

Female  derangements  .  .  . 

1415 

Injuries  and  accidents 

338 

Exposures  to  heat,  Cold,  etc. 

226 

Excess  of  labor,  privation  of  sleep,  etc. 

522 

Excess  of  study,  mental  struggles,  excitements,  etc. 

492 

Anxieties,  struggles,  and  trials  of  business,  poverty, 

etc.  . 

1134 

Disappointments  in  respect  to  ambition,  property,  etc. 

156 

Disappointed  love  .... 

559 

Spirit  rappings,  and  mesmerism  . 

182 

Fright  and  fever  ..... 

182 

Home  sickness  ..... 

46 

Grief,  sorrow,  and  anxiety  . 

1549 

Domestic  trials,  persecutions,  etc. 

665 

Connected  with  religion 

1280 

Bad  education,  wrong  plan  of  life 

67 

Intemperance  ..... 

1788 

Use  of  tobacco  and  opium  . 

110 

Vicious  indulgence  .... 

1011 

Bad  temper,  passion,  etc. 

161 

Total 

14,941 
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HISTORY  OF  INSANE  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.' 

The  first  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  the  United  States  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia,  in  1751,  under  the  Charter  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hospital.  This  Charter,  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  that  Colony,  wisely  provided  not  only  for  the  “sick 
poor,”  but,  also,  for  the  reception  and  cure  of  lunatics.  The  hos¬ 
pital  was  open  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  February  11,  1782 ; 
since  which,  it  has  quietly  and  successfully  pursued  its  course,  aided, 
occasionally,  by  legislative  aid  ;  but  finding  its  chief  support  in  the 
philanthropy  and  liberality  of  private  citizens.  Its  managers  pro¬ 
ceeded  very  slowly  in  extending  and  improving  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  the  insane,  enlarging  its  usefulness  according  to  the  wants 
of  the  community ;  securing  to  its  citizens  a  convenient  place  for 
cure  and  treatment  when  suffering  from  this  sad  affliction,  till  we 
find  the  present  Pennsylvania  Plospital  for  the  Insane,  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  one  of  the  most  extensive,  convenient,  and 
successful  lunatic  establishments  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
only  institution  in  the  country  where  separate  provision  is  now 
made  for  males  and  females  in  distinct  and  widely  separated  build¬ 
ings;  an  arrangement  which  was  carried  out  in  1860,  and  the 
utility  and  advantages  of  which  are  recognized  and  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  had  experience  in  the  management  of  the  insane. 
The  male  department  was  built  and  furnished  solely  by  private 
donations. 

To  Virginia,  belongs  the  honor  of  making  the  next  move  in  this 
humane  undertaking;  and,  indeed,  the  sole  honor  of  being  the 
pioneer  in  the  establishment  of  an  institution  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  insane.  As  early  as  November  10,  1769,  the  legislature 
of  this  colony  passed  an  act,  incorporating  a  hospital  at  Williams¬ 
burg,  for  lunatics  and  idiots,  at  an  expense  of  £1090,  which  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients,  September  14,  1773.  Its 
career  of  usefulness  was  suspended  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
when  it  was  evacuated,  and  used  as  barracks  for  troops;  but  was 
reopened  soon  after  its  close,  and  has  been  in  successful  operation 
ever  since. 

The  next  provision  for  the  insane  was  made  by  the  colony  of 
/  New  York,  in  the  year  1771,  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  Earl 

1  For  this  history,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Pliny  Earle,  M.  D.  See  Prelimi- 
ary  Report  on  the  Eighth  Census,  18(10. 
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of  Dunmore,  then  governor  of  the  colony.  This  institution  is  now 
known  as  the  New  York  Hospital  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
was  not  open  for  the  reception  of  patients  till  January  3, 1791;  and 
it  was  not  until  1797  that  insane  patients  were  admitted.  This 
branch  of  the  hospital  is  now  known  as  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  and  was  opened  in  1821. 

Such  was  all  the  provision  made  in  the  United  States  for  the 
care  of  lunatics,  previous  to  1800,  when  the  total  population 
amounted  to  about  five  and  a  half  millions ;  since  which,  the  an¬ 
nual  increase  has  averaged  85  per  cent.,  and,  of  the  insane,  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  ratio  to  the  population.  The  treatment,  however, 
up  to  that  period  was  custodial  rather  than  curative ;  the  severest 
forms  of  bodily  restraint  were  in  common  use  ;  and  insanity  was 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  supernatural  infliction,  and  generally 
incurable  by  physical  or  moral  remedies.  What  was  aimed  at, 
was,  the  protection  of  themselves  and  the  community,  and  the  re¬ 
lief  of  their  friends  and  families,  not  the  restoration  of  reason,  if 
even  the  restoration  of  bodily  health.  All  this  has  been  changed. 
The  primary  object  of  hospital  care  for  lunatics  now,  is  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  reason ;  while  custody  is,  or  should  be  made,  merely  sub¬ 
servient  to  this.  As  a  matter  of  political  economy,  we  have  better 
learned  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  restored  mind  to  the  community ; 
and  the  loss  it  sustains  by  the  prevalence  of  such  a  calamity ;  but 
few  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  institutions,  when  re¬ 
garded  as  a  source  of  relief  to  families  as  well  as  to  society. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  brief  historical  sketch  to  trace  the 
progress  of  hospital  treatment  of  the  insane  in  foreign  countries, 
but  we  may,  in  passing,  allude  to  the  impulse  given  by  the  labors 
of  the  celebrated  Pinel,  who,  in  1791,  removed  all  bodily  restraints 
from  his  patients  in  the  Bicetre  Hospital  in  Paris,  and  taught  the 
world  that  self-evident  truth,  that,  both  among  sane  and  insane, 
violence  begets  violence,  and  force  begets  force.  The  humane  and 
enlightened  treatment  thus  conspicuously  begun,  was  adopted  and 
carried  out  in  England  at  the  Friends’  Retreat  at  York,  an  institu¬ 
tion  established  by  the  celebrated  William  Tuke,  and  opened  for 
patients  in  the  year  1796.  The  influence  of  these  reforms  extended 
to  Germany  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  even  before  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and,  after  a  comparatively  long  period, 
they  slowly  began  to  influence  the  management  of  this  class  in  our 
own  country.  But  this  humane  reform  had  to  contend  against  the 
superstition,  the  precedents,  and  the  prejudices  of  ages;  and  even 
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yet,  satanic,  or  other  diabolical  possession,  is  still  the  favorite  theory 
of  many  individuals. 

In  the  year  1797  seven  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore 
were  given  by  Mr.  Yellat  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  on  condition 
that  the  government  would  found  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
insanity  and  general  diseases.  In  1798  an  appropriation  was 
made  by  the  municipal  government,  which  was  increased  by  the 
donation  of  individuals,  for  the  construction  of  suitable  buildings ; 
but  the  institution  did  not  go  into  operation  until  1816. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Deprived  of  their  Reason 
was  the  natural  offspring  of  the  English  Retreat  at  York,  and 
founded  in  1812  by  the  same  religious  denomination,  viz.,  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends.  The  institution  was  opened  in  May,  1817,  and 
has  since  been  in  successful  operation.  No  lunatic  hospital  in  our 
country  has,  perhaps,  won  a  higher  reputation  for  the  management 
of  lunatics  than  this. 

About  the  same  time,  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  in  Boston,  took  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  department  of  that  institution  for  the  reception  of  lunatics, 
which  was  constructed  near  Charlestown,  now  Somerville,  and  was 
opened  for  patients  October  6,  1818,  under  the  name  of  the 
McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

During  the  decennium  terminating  in  1830,  five  institutions  for 
the  care  and  curative  treatment  of  the  insane  went  into  operation, 
namely,  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  already  referred  to  (1821) ;  The 
Retreat  for  the  Insane,  at  Hartford  (1824) ;  The  Kentucky  Eastern 
Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Lexington  (1824) ;  The  AVestern  Lunatic  Asy¬ 
lum  of  Virginia,  at  Staunton  (1828) ;  and  The  State  Lunatic  Asylum 
of  South  Carolina,  at  Columbia  (1828). 

During  the  next  decennium,  1830  to  1840,  seven  lunatic  hospitals 
were  established,  namely,  The  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hos¬ 
pital,  at  Worcester  (1833) ;  The  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
at  Brattleboro  (1836);  The  Central  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Co¬ 
lumbus  (1838);  The  City  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  South  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (1839);  The  New  York  City  Asylum,  Blackwell’s  Island 
(1839);  The  Maine  Insane  Hospital,  at  Augusta  (1840);  The  Ten¬ 
nessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Nashville  (1840). 

During  the  next  decennium,  1840  to  1850,  the  following  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  insane  went  into  operation,  viz :  The  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  a  branch  of  the  Penn  General  Hospital, 
was  opened  in  this  new  building  in  1841;  The  New  Hampshire 
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Asylum  for  the  Insane  was  opened  at  Concord  in  1842  ;  The  Mount 
Hope  Institution,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1842  ;  The  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  at  Milledgeville,  in  1842;  The  New 
York  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Utica,  in  1843  ;  The  Kings  County 
(N.  Y.)  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Flatbush,  1845 ;  The  Butler  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  at  Providence,  Bhode  Island,  in  1849 ;  The  New 
Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Trenton,  in  1845  ;  The  Indiana 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Indianapolis,  in  1848 ;  The  Insane 
Asylum  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  1848;  The  Maryland  Hospi¬ 
tal,  at  Baltimore,  also  became  an  insane  hospital  by  the  removal  of 
the  patients  with  general  diseases,  during  the  same  period. 

During  the  next  decade  (1851  to  1860)  eighteen  new  institutions 
went  into  operation  :  The  State  Lunatic  Hospital  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  Harrisburg  (1851);  The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Missouri,  at 
Fulton  (1851);  The  Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Jack¬ 
sonville  (1851);  the  new  building  of  the  Tennessee  Hospital,  near 
Nashville  (1852) ;  The  State  Insane  Asylum  of  California,  at  Stock- 
ton  (1853)  ;  The  Hamilton  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  or  Longview 
Asylum,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (1853);  The  Massachusetts  State 
Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Taunton  (1854);  The  Western  Lunatic  Asylum 
of  Kentucky,  at  Hopkinsville  (1854),  since  destroyed  by  fire ;  The 
United  States  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  near  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  (1855);  the  new  building  of  the  Kings  County  Lunatic 
Asylum,  N.  Y.  (1855) ;  The  Mississippi  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at 
Jackson  (1855) ;  The  Southern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Dayton 
(1855) ;  Brigham  Hall,  a  corporate  institution,  at  Canandaigua,  New 
York  (1855);  The  Insane  Asylum  of  North  Carolina,  at  Kaleigh 
(1856);  a  Department  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  at 
Pittsburg,  now  called  the  Dixmont  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (1856); 
Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Northampton  (1858) ;  New 
York  State  Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts,  at  Auburn  (1858);  The 
Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Kalamazoo  (1859);  Department 
of  the  Marshall  Infirmary,  at  Troy,  New  York  (1859);  The  Alabama 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Tuscaloosa  (1860);  Wisconsin  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Madison  (1860). 

Since  1860,  several  new  insane  hospitals  have  been  erected,  or  are 
now  in  course  of  erection.  Among  the  former  are  the  Iowa  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  opened  in  1861;  Texas 
Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Austin  ;  The  Bay  View  Luuatic  Asylum,  near 
Baltimore;  The  Massachusetts  Receptacle  for  the  Insane,  at  Tewks¬ 
bury;  The  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The 
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State  of  New  York  has,  by  an  act  of  her  legislature,  authorized 
and  provided  for  the  erection  of  two  new  State  hospitals,  each 
capable  of  accommodating  five  hundred  patients;  one  of  which  is 
located  at  Ovid,  on  the  Seneca  Lake  ;  the  other  at  Poughkeepsie,  on 
the  Hudson  Eiver.  Ohio  has  made  appropriations,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  $585,000,  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Asylums,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  one. 
Kentucky  has  made  appropriations  during  the  last  year  (1867)  for 
the  erection  of  two  additional  and  spacious  buildings,  in  connection 
with  the  Eastern  Asylum  of  the  State. 


Table  II.. — Asylums  in  the  United  States,  1843. 


No. 

Asylums. 

Where  situated. 

Opened. 

Beds. 

Farm. 

1 

State  Lunatic  Hospital  .  . 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

1773 

130 

20  acres 

2 

Friends’  . 

Frankford,  Pa.  . 

1817 

65 

65 

66 

3 

McLean  .  .  . 

Charlestown,  Mass. 

1818 

140 

30 

66 

4 

Bloom  ingdale  . 

near  New  York  City 

1821 

140 

50 

66 

5 

Retreat  . 

Hartford,  Conn. 

1824 

100 

17 

a 

6 

Kentucky  State  Hospital  . 

Lexington  .  .  . 

1825 

130 

18 

66 

7 

South  Carolina  State  “ 

Columbia 

1827 

100 

34 

66 

8 

Western 

66  66 

Staunton,  Va.  . 

1828 

140 

65 

66 

9 

Massachusetts 

66  66 

Worcester  .  . 

1833 

232 

80 

66 

10 

Georgia 

66  6( 

Milledgeville 

11 

Vermont 

66  66 

Brattleboro’  . 

1836 

130 

50 

66 

12 

Ohio 

66  66 

Columbus  .  .  . 

1838 

140 

57 

66 

13 

New  York  City 

66 

Blackwell’s  Island . 

1839 

300 

14 

Boston  City 

66 

• 

South  Boston,  Mass. 

1839 

100 

4 

66 

15 

Maryland 

66  66 

Baltimore 

1839 

150 

10 

66 

16 

Tennessee 

6  6  66 

Nashville  .  .  . 

1840 

17 

Maine 

66  66 

Augusta  .... 

1840 

120 

70 

66 

18 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  .  . 

near  Philadelphia  . 

1841 

230 

101 

66 

19 

New  Hampshire 

State  Hosp. 

Concord  .... 

1842 

20 

New  York 

66  U 

Utica  ..... 

1843 

300 

2,547 

2 
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Table  III. — Showing  the  Progress  of  Hospital  Accommodations  within 
Twenty-five  Years  previous  to  1855. 


Tears. 

1830 

Patients  admitted. 

.  332 

Tears. 

1843  . 

Patients  admitted. 

.  1634 

1831 

.  379 

1844  . 

1725 

1832 

.  481 

1845  . 

2004 

1833 

.  639 

1846  . 

2107 

1834 

.  456 

1847  . 

2723 

1835 

.  461 

1848  . 

3070 

1836 

.  545 

1849  . 

3082 

1837 

.  628 

1850  . 

3144 

1838 

.  697 

1851  . 

3491 

1839 

.  949 

1852  . 

3736 

1840 

.  999 

1853  . 

4151 

1841 

.  1145 

1854  . 

4243 

1842 

.  1105 

1855  . 

4383 

rty  years 

ago 

there  was  only 

one  hospital  for 

the 

insane  in 

the  United  States.  In  1820,  there  were  three;  in  1830,  eight;  in 
1840,  fourteen ;  in  1845,  twenty ;  in  1850,  twenty-seven ;  in  1855, 
thirty-seven ;  in  1868,  fifty-four,  and  six  erecting. 

The  late  Slave  States. — According  to  the  United  States 
Census  of  I860,- the  number  of  insane  and  idiotic  assigned  to  the 
Southern  States  was  as  follows  : — - 


Insane. 

Idiotic. 

The  num 
rati 

1  to  1000. 

ber  in  the 
o  of 

1  to  800. 

Virginia 

789 

801 

1724 

2155 

North  Carolina 

664 

987 

1070 

1337 

South  Carolina 

451 

573 

738 

923 

Georgia . 

464 

459 

1173 

1453 

Florida  . 

178 

484 

199 

240 

.  Alabama 

257 

537 

1848 

1898 

Mississippi  . 

272 

269 

1661 

2076 

Louisiana 

169 

247 

1770 

2212 

Tennessee 

640 

881 

1186 

1483 

Arkansas 

87 

176 

756 

946 

Texas  . 

125 

201 

773 

966 

Missouri 

770 

510 

1784 

2231 

Kentucky 

623 

1058 

1155 

1331 

We  have  no  reliable  statistics  in  regard  to  insanity  in  the  colored 
race,  and  especially  in  the  slave  population.  The  last  United 
States  census  gives  406  as  the  total  number  of  insane  among  a 
slave  population  of  3,961,000;  which  is  in  a  ratio  of  1  to  9756; 
while  the  number  23,593  is  given  as  the  total  number  of  insane 
among  the  whites,  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1144  of  the  white 
population.  The  ratio  of  1  to  1500  of  the  blacks  is,  probably,  very 
near  the  truth,  taking  the  whole  colored  population  into  account.1 

1  Insanity  has  evidently  been  on  the  increase  among  the  blacks  of  the  South 
since  the  close  of  the  war. 


Table  IY. — Showing  the  Name,  Location,  Slate,  Foundation,  Date  of  Opening,  Present  Superintendent  or  Physician,  Number  of 
Patients,  and  Date  of  Reported  Number  of  Patients,  of  Existing  Insane  Hospitals  in  the  U.  S.  (1868). 
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Total  insane  in  tlie  U.  S.  54,285.  Provided  for,  7229.  Unprovided  for,  47,055, 
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Table  Y. — Table  of  Insane  Asylums,  with  Cost  of  Buildings. 


No. 

Names. 

Capacity. 

Cost. 

Cost  per  patient. 

1 

New  York  State  Asylum,  Utica  . 

440 

$517,400 

$1,185 

2 

Maryland  Hospital,  Baltimore 

130 

213,600 

1,443 

3 

McLean  Asylum,  Somerville,  Mass.  . 

200 

321,000 

1,605 

4 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  Insane  . 

240 

330,000 

1,377 

5 

New  Hospital  for  Insane,  Philadelphia 

250 

325,000 

1,300 

6 

New  Jersey  Asylum,  Trenton  .  . 

250 

250,000 

1,000 

7 

Marine  Hospital  for  Insane  .  .  . 

175 

150,700 

861 

8 

Mt.  Hope  Institution,  Baltimore  . 

120 

200,000 

1,666 

9 

Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I.  . 

140 

116,000 

828 

10 

Lunatic  Asylum,  Taunton,  Mass. 

250 

250,000 

1,000 

11 

Michigan  Hospital,  Kalamazoo 

288 

340,000 

1,180 

12 

Northampton  Hospital,  Mass.  .  .  . 

250 

335,000 

1,340 

13 

Iowa  Hospital,  Mt.  Pleasant  .  .  . 

250 

359,666 

1,440 

Average  cost  per  capita  before  the  war  ....  $1,248  00 

Average  cost,  with  50  per  cent,  added,  for  increased  prices  1,872  00 
Average  annual  interest,  per  capita,  reckoned  on  cost  of 

building .  87  36 

For  increased  value,  annual  interest  per  capita  .  .  131  04 


Table  VI. —  Table  of  Insane  Asylums,  with  Cost  of  Maintenance. 


No. 

Name,  &c. 

Year. 

Number 

of 

patients. 

Annual 
cost  of 
each. 

t-  Q>  .  . 
a>  p,  -us 

P,  3 

_  2=3  a> 

o  £  o. 

1 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  Insane,  Philadelphia 

1866 

310 

$451 

$S  68 

2 

Government  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U 

271 

410 

7  88 

3 

Northern  Ohio,  Newberg,  O.  . 

it 

141 

372 

7  17 

4 

Nashville  Hospital,  Tenn.  .... 

a 

181 

333 

6  40 

5 

Longview,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio 

a 

388 

311 

5  98 

6 

Illinois  Hospital,  Jacksonville 

u 

308 

305 

5  87 

7 

Southern  Ohio,  Dayton,  Ohio 

a 

170 

292 

5  61 

8 

New  York  State  Asylum,  Utica 

u 

591 

288 

5  53 

9 

West  Virginia  Hospital,  Weston 

u 

45 

282 

5  42 

10 

Central  Ohio,  Columbus  .... 

a 

290 

250 

4  80 

11 

Northampton  Hospital,  Mass. 

a 

376 

247 

4  78 

12 

Dixmont  Hospital,  Pittsburg  .... 

a 

206 

237 

4  57 

13 

Wisconsin  Hospital,  Madison 

a 

180 

233 

4  48 

14 

Pennsylvania  State  Hospital,  Harrisburg 

u 

317 

229 

4  38 

15 

Staunton  Hospital,  Virginia  .... 

a 

312  . 

224 

4  30 

16 

Eastern  Kentucky,  Lexington 

a 

250 

215 

4  13 

Average  weekly  cost . $5  65 

Average  weekly  cost  of  maintenance,  including  interest  on 

building,  per  capita .  7  33  • 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  about  47,000  insane  in  the  United 
States  still  unprovided  for,  except  at  home  by  their  friends,  or  in 
poor-houses  and  jails;  to  support  whom  in  asylums  equally  ex¬ 
pensive  with  those  already  built,  would  cost  over  $12,000,000 
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annually,  at  five  dollars  only  per  week.  But  allowing  one-half  of 
the  number  to  be  cared  for  at  home,  then  we  have  an  annual 
expenditure  of  over  S6, 000,000  to  support  the  remainder.1 


Table  YII. — Showing  the  Number  of  Insane  in  Hospitals  and  Unpro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  following  States,  with  Cost  of  Supporting  all  in 
Hospitals. 


States. 

In 

hospitals. 

Unpro¬ 
vided  for. 

Total 
number  ' 
insane. 

Annual  cost  of  supporting  all  the, 
insane  in  hospitals. 

At  $7  33  p.  week. 

At  $4  00  p.  week. 

Alabama  . 

115 

1003 

1118 

$426,132 

$231,544 

Arkansas  . 

none 

757 

757 

288,538 

157.456 

California 

800 

1162 

1962 

747,835 

408,096 

Connecticut 

390 

676 

1066 

406,316 

221.728 

Delaware  . 

none 

168 

168 

64,034 

34,944 

Florida  . 

none 

199 

199 

75,850 

41,392 

Georgia 

27 

1139 

1163 

442.769 

241,904 

Illinois 

318 

2592 

2910 

1,109,175 

605,280 

Indiana  . 

273 

2138 

2411 

928,961 

501,488 

Iowa 

500 

1200 

1700 

648,072 

353,600 

Kansas 

22 

200 

222 

79,417 

48,176 

Kentucky . 

511 

•771 

1-182 

488,647 

266,656 

Louisiana 

171 

724 

895 

351,377 

186,160 

Maine 

303 

529 

832 

317,125 

173,056 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  out  a  similar  table  for  all  the 
States;  we  have  taken  States  from  different  sections  of  the  Union, 
north,  middle,  west,  and  south,  and  from  these  we  caD  form  suf¬ 
ficiently  accurate  estimates  for  the  others.  We  think  they  demon¬ 
strate,  very  clearly,  the  impracticability  of  supporting  all  the  in¬ 
sane,  that  need  to  be  provided  for,  in  asylums  like  those  already 
erected ;  and  that  some  intermediate  and  cheaper  mode  will  have 
to  be  resorted  to  for  such  provision.  Let  us,  however,  take  up 
some  of  the  individual  States,  and  see  how  the  matter  stands. 


Massachusetts. — The  population  of  Massachusetts  in  1860,  was 
1,231,0 66,  and  as  the  ratio  of  the  movement  of  the  population  in 
that  State  may  be  reckoned  at  25  per  cent,  for  the  last  decade ;  or 
17.5  per  cent,  for  the  last  7  years,  the  present  population  will 
number  about  1,440,347 — allowing  1  insane  to  500  population, 
which  is  less  than  the  census  of  the  commissioners  in  1854  made 
it,  we  have  2880  insane  in  Massachusetts ;  of  these,  1646  are  pro¬ 
vided  for,  either  at  the  public  asylums  or  the  State  almshouse,  at 

1  The  example  of  the  Vermont  Lunatic  Asylum,  however,  shows  that  insane 
hospitals  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  self-supporting. 
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Tewksbury  (where  150  have  been  cared  for  the  last  year),  leaving 
1234  at  their  own  homes,  or  at  the  poor-houses  and  jails,  in  various 
parts  of  the  commonwealth.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  of  this 
State,  which  has  always  taken  the  lead  in  philanthropic  measures 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  is  grappling  manfully  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  provision  for  its  insane,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  solve 
the  problem  sooner  or  later,  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  the 
public  good.  Their  object  is  to  avoid  building  any  more  huge 
establishments  for  the  insane,  and  in  their  stead,  work  out  a  way 
whereby,  at  a  moderate  expense,  this  forlorn  class  may  receive 
every  attention  and  comfort  that  an  enlightened  humanity  de¬ 
mands,  or  they  are  capable  of  enjoying.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
Board  recommends  that  in  all  cases  where  the  chronic  insane  can 
be  made  happy  and  comfortable  at  home,  a  small  weekly  allowance 
should  be  made  by  the  State  to  the  family,  equal  only  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  patient  in  the  almshouse  ($2.00  per  week),  while  the 
patient  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  Board, 
and  frequently  visited  by  him.  Besides  this,  it  is  suggested  that 
such  incurables  as  ought  not  to  live  at  home,  should  be  “  boarded 
out”  in  the  country,  as  in  Scotland,  in  families  where  they  would  be 
kindly  cared  for;  where  they  should  be  encouraged  to  labor  daily, 
and  subjected  to  proper  supervision.  In  this  way  the  large  hos¬ 
pitals  would  be  relieved  of  a  class  who  would  be  benefited  by 
greater  freedom  and  out-door  life,  while  it  would  leave  the  super¬ 
intendents  free  to  exercise  all  their  energies  and  skill  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  recent  and  curable  cases.  Thus  their  powers  would 
not  be  wasted,  and  their  lives  sacrificed,  in  attempting  to  super¬ 
vise  in  addition,  the  individual  units  in  a  mass  of  imbecility  and 
idiocy;  which  science  and  experience  tell  them  cannot  be  cured 
or  improved  where  they  are. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  fact,  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  sending  a  portion  of  the  chronic  insane,  in  the  hospitals,  to 
the  lunatic  asylum  at  Tewksbury,  which  is  in  connection  with  the 
State  almshouse,  where  they  are  regularly  employed  in  labor, 
has,  thus  far,  been  attended  with  marked  success.  The  measure 
has  tended  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  hospitals;  to  prevent  calling 
for  measures  precedent  to  erecting  a  fourth  lunatic  hospital ;  to 
afford  the  incurables  a  better  opportunity  for  labor  than  the  hos¬ 
pitals  could  provide  without  incurring  undue  expense  and  trouble  ; 
and  lastly,  to  save,  in  the  support  of  these  incurables,  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  to  the  State  ;  the  average  weekly  expense  of  each  patient 
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being  but  $1.77  per  week,  instead  of  $15  per  month,  which  the 
State  pays  for  its  hospital  patients.  A  considerable  number  of 
these  patients  who  would  do  no  work  in  the  hospitals,  labored 
steadily,  earning  over  $20  per  month.  Still,  the  Board  do  not 
advise  congregating  the  chronic  cases  in  almshouses. 

There  were  admitted  at  the  different  establishments  for  the  insane 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  year  ending  September  30, 1867,  excluding 
duplicates,  1097;  the  whole  number  being  2780;  of  whom  992 
were  discharged;  o  i  5  recovered  ;  202  improved  ;  102  not  improved ; 
237  died.  From  50  to  75  of  the  average  number  were  from  other 
States ;  while  about  30  Massachusetts  patients  were  treated  in 
hospitals  out  of  the  State.  The  whole  number  of  insane  persons 
in  the  hospitals  and  State  and  town  almshouses  during  the  year 
was  probably  about  3000,  the  average  number  not  less  than  2200. 
(Report  “  /Slate  Board  Charities ,”  1868.) 

Connecticut. — The  population  of  Connecticut  in  1860  was 
460,147.  During  the  decade,  from  1850  to  1860,  the  increase  of 
its  population  was  24.10  per  cent.;  at  the  rate  of  increase  its  present 
population  is  533,600.  This  State  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
foci  of  insanity  of  our  country,  numbering  over  1  insane  to  every 
500  of  its  people — which  gives  1066  as  its  total  number  of  lunatics. 

To  provide  for  these,  there  are  : — 

Number  of  patients. 

1.  The  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  Hartford . 240 

2.  The  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Middletown,  opened 

the  present  month. 

Supposing  this  to  accommodate  300  patients,  we  have  still  over 
500  to  be  provided  for;  which  will  require  another  institution  of 
still  larger  size. 

New  York.— The  population  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1860 
was  3,880,735.  According  to  the  ratio  of  movement  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  for  the  last  decade,  it  is  now  about  4,850,000.  Its  insane  may 
safely  be  reckoned  as  1  to  700,  as  has  been  actually  ascertained 
by  an  accurate  census  of  Kings  County.  The  present  provision 
for  this  class  is  as  follows : — 
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Kings  County  Lunatic  Asylum 

.  . 

516 

Brigham  Hall 

•  . 

40 

Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts 

,  . 

70 

Bloomingdale  Asylum  .  .  .  . 

161 

New  York  City  Lunatic  Asylum  . 

•  . 

767 

State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica 

• 

641 

Total 

• 

.  2195 

Total  number  of  Insane  in  the  State  . 

.  6929 

Provided  for  ..... 

• 

.  2195 

Leaving 

• 

.  4734 

almshouses,  jails,  and  at  their  own 

homes. 

The 

State,  how 

ever,  has  provided  for  the  erection  of  two  additional  asylums,  one 
at  Ovid  and  one  on  the  Hudson,  at  Poughkeepsie;  each  capable  of 
accommodating  500  patients;  at  an  estimated  expense  of  over  half 
a  million  dollars  to  each  establishment.  After  these  are  filled,  if 
there  were  no  increase  in  the  mean  time,  there  will  still  remain  3734 
to  be  provided  for ;  which  will  require  seven  more  large  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  size  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Utica,  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  two  and  a  half  millions.  The  annual  expense  of  support¬ 
ing  all  the  insane  of  the  State  of  Hew  York,  in  hospitals,  on  the 
present  plan,  including  the  interest  on  the  buildings,  would  amount 
to  about  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars ;  at  $4  per  week,  $776,672. 
But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  every  civilized  community, 
more  persons  annually  become  insane  than  are  removed  by  death, 
recovery,  or  any  other  cause;  and  that,  consequently,  there  is  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  accumulation  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
This  increase,  it  is  believed,  will  go  on  for  some  time  yet,  but  not 
indefinitely  ;  inasmuch  as  certain  elements  of  correctional  agencies 
exist,  which,  at  length,  will  not  only  arrest  the  increase,  but  bring 
about  a  decrease. 

The  asylum  at  Utica  is  the  only  State  provision  for  the  insane 
poor  in  the  State  of  Hew  York.  The  counties  of  Hew  York  and 
Kings  have  county  asylums.  Two  classes,  supported  at  public 
expense,  are  received  at  the  asylum  at  Utica,  the  indigent  and 
pauper;  there  are  also  private  pay-patients.  The  county  judges 
are  authorized  to  send  patients  in  indigent  circumstances,  but  not 
paupers,  who  have  been  insane  less  than  one  year,  and  such  patients 
may  remain  two  years  unless  they  sooner  recover.  The  county 
superintendents  of  the  poor  send  patients  of  the  pauper  class  either 
to  the  State  asylum  or  to  the  county  poor-houses.  Those  sent  to 
the  State  -asylum  by  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  are  mostly 
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recent  cases.  These  are  subject  to  removal  by  the  superintendents 
of  the  poor;  and  the  law  also  provides  for  the  removal  of  patients 
of  the  indigent  or  pauper  class,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  asylum,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  benefited  by 
remaining  longer,  and  the  room  they  occupy  is  needed  for  recent 
cases. 

Seventeen  years  ago  the  State  asylum  began  to  return  the 
chronic  insane  to  the  county  poor-houses.  Under  the  operation 
of  the  State  lunacy  laws,  the  insane  population  of  these  receptacles 
has  been  yearly  increased,  from  this  and  other  sources,  until  the 
number  is  now  considerably  over  fifteen  hundred.  The  act  creating 
the  new  Willard  Asylum  for  Chronic  Cases  contains,  among  others, 
the  following  important  provisions: — 

1st.  That  all  cases  of  insanity  of  less  than  one  year’s  duration 
shall  be  sent  to  the  asylum  at  Utica. 

2d.  That  after  the  completion  of  the  Willard  Asylum  no  more 
chronic  cases  shall  be  sent  from  the  State  asylum  to  the  county 
poor-houses,  but  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Willard  Asylum. 

3d.  That  when  the  Willard  Asylum  shall  be  ready  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  patients,  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  designate  the  counties  from  which  the  chronic  insane  now 
in  the  county  houses  shall  first  be  sent  to  said  asylum. 

The  design  of  the  Willard  Asylum  is  to  take  the  chronic  insane 
poor  just  where  the  former  lunacy  laws  of  the  State  failed  to  make 
provision  for  them,  and  left  them  to  fall  into  the  county  house 
receptacles;  it  will  take  those  who,  under  the  operation  of  the 
same  State  laws,  have  been  placed  and  long  kept  in  these  recepta¬ 
cles  of  wretchedness  and  provide  for  them  in  a  humane  and 
Christian-like  manner,  in  an  asylum  built  for  their  special  ^care 
and  treatment,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  with  a  competent  medical 
superintendent  as  the  chief  executive  officer. 

The  plan  .of  building  at  Ovid  comprises  a  hospital  for  the 
paroxysmal,  excited,  and  grossly  demented,  with  sections  of  cottages, 
plain  and  inexpensive  in  their  construction,  for  those  whose  con¬ 
dition  is  such  as  to  permit  of  their  being  employed  in  agricultural, 
horticultural,  or  other  industrial  pursuits,  with  benefit  to  them¬ 
selves  and  the  asylum.  It  is  believed  that  the  plan  of  building 
here  indicated  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  construction, 
allow  of  a  system  of  classification  and  general  management  which 
will  considerably  diminish  the  cost  of  maintenance;  at  the  same 
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time  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  patients  will  he  in  the  highest 
degree  promoted.  This  plan  also  permits  of  expansion  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  obviate  the  objections  to  a  large  establishment  under 
one  roof.  The  institution  is,  in  short,  designed  to  supersede  the 
miserable  system  of  providing  for  the  chronic  insane  in  the  poor- 
houses,  and  by  placing  them  in  an  establishment  adapted  to  their 
condition,  care  for  them  in  accordance  with  medical  and  humane 
ideas,  develop  their  industrial  capacities  and  resources,  and  de¬ 
monstrate  the  fact  that  they  can  be  properly  provided  for  at  a 
cost  per  week  which  will  place  such  care  within  the  reach  of  every 
county,  thus  opening  the  way  to  the  complete  abandonment  of 
county  house  receptacles. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  step  is  in  advance  of  any  made  by  any 
other  State,  in  this  direction;  although  Pennsylvania  has  very 
recently  passed  a  law  for  a  similar  establishment  in  that  State,  and 
others  will  probably  make  similar  provision.  For  the  first  time 
the  important  principle  is  recognized  that  the  poor  chronic  insane 
are  equally  entitled  with  the  acute  recent  cases,  to  proper  care  and 
treatment,  under  State  provision;  and  any  State  which  neglects  to 
provide  for  all  of  this  unfortunate  class  by  the  establishment  of 
a  humane,  comprehensive  system,  is  guilty  of  gross  injustice  and 
partiality.1 

Pennsylvania. — This  State  had  a  population  in  1860  of 
2,906,115.  The  United  States  census  gave  the  number  of  insane 
as  2766.  The  ratio  of  the  movement  of  the  population  from  1850 
to  1860  was  25  per  cent.  Its  present  population  is  about  3,600,000, 
which  at  the  same  ratio  as  estimated  for  New  York,  gives  5190 
total  number  of  its  insane;  24:21  more  than  given  by  the  United 
States  census.  The  present  provision  for  its  insane  is  as  follows  : — 

Patients. 


1.  The  Lunatic  Hospital,  Harrisburg . 340 

2.  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital  ......  247 

3.  Friends’  Asylum  .........  59 

4.  Insane  Department  Philadelphia  Hospital  ....  523 

5.  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  Insane  ......  344 


Total  ......  1513 

Whole  number  ....  5190 


To  be  provided  for  .  .  .  .  3683 

1  See  pamphlet  on  Provision  for  the  Insane  Poor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1866.. 
By  6.  Cook,  M.  D. 
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This  will  require  seven  new  hospitals  of  the  largest  size,  with  a 
capacity,  indeed,  greater  than  that  of  any  of  its  present  hospitals ; 
and  to  support  the  whole  number  of  its  insane  in  such  establish¬ 
ments  will  require  annually,  at  the  rate  of  cost  in  its  present  hos¬ 
pitals  (including  interest  on  the  buildings),  over  $1,000,000.  The 
legislature  of  the  State  has  recently  passed  an  act  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  large  asylum  for  the  chronic  insane. 

Ohio. — The  population  of  this  State  in  1860  was  2,839,511. 
The  insane  number  at  least  1  to  700  of  the  population,  which  may 
now  be  safely  reckoned  at  2,800,000,  as  the  percentage  of  increase 
from  1850  to  1860  was  30  per  cent.  This  gives  4000  total  number 
of  the  insane  in  this  State;  whereas  the  United  States  census  for 
1860  gave  but  2293.  Of  these,  there  are  at 


Longview  Asylum  .........  585 

Northern  Lunatic  Asylum  ........  149 

Southern  “  “ . 178 

Central  “  “  . . 380 


Total . 1242 

This  will  leave  2758  to  be  provided  for  elsewhere.  During  the 


past  year,  a  Committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Drs.  Pearce  and  Brown,  made  a  report  to  the  Society 
respecting  the  number  and  condition  of  the  chronic  insane  in 
county  infirmaries  and  jails  throughout  the  State.  They  state  the 
total  number  reported,  at  857  incurable  cases  thus  confined ;  288 
of  whom  are  closely  imprisoned  ;  55  shackled  ;  32  in  county  jails  ; 
9  supported  by  friends  ;  and  36  by  townships.  In  accordance  with 
instructions  from  the  Society,  the  same  Committee  petitioned  the 
legislature  for  the  establishment  of  a  “  State  Lunatic  Asylum  for 
Incurables.” 

The  Committee  also  state :  “  They  are  satisfied  the  whole  number 
of  chronic  incurable  insane  in  Ohio  is  over  one  thousand,  and 
constantly  increasing.”  They  also  report  that  too  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  Some  of  them  are  habitu¬ 
ally  nude,  others  nearly  so ;  that,  in  many  instances,  there  is 
filthiness  of*  person  and  apartments,  neglect  of  ventilation,  absence 
of  all  medical  and  hygienic  treatment  and  moral  influences,  which 
their  disease  requires.  That,  in  some  of  the  infirmaries  and  jails, 
in  at  least  three  counties,  physical  suffering  is  inflicted  by  a  raw- 
hide,  rod,  or  shower-baili,  etc.”  In  Ohio,  as  in  New  York  and  other 
States,  under  the  operation  of  its  lunacy  laws,  the  more  recent 
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cases  of  insanity  receive  care  and  treatment  in  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  while  the  chronic,  and  so-called  incurable  cases  find  their 
way  to  the  county  infirmaries  and  jails,  where,  neglected  and 
abused,  their  cases,  if  not  already  hopeless,  generally  become  so 
from  the  treatment  they  receive.  Thus  the  separation  of  the 
recent  and  chronic  insane  is  fully  established  by  the  operation  of 
the  lunacy  laws  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  New  York  and  the  other  States, 
the  incurable  flowing  constantly  into  the  almshouses  and  jails. 

To  provide  for  these  2750  poor  insane  of  the  State,  at  present 
unprovided  for  outside  of  the  almshouses  and  jails,  the  last  legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State  authorized  and  made  provision  for  the  buildino- 
of  a  new  asylum  at  Athens,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  other 
asylums  of  the  State.  When  these  additions  shall  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  increase  of  capacity  will  be  about  1000,  still  leaving 
over  1700  to  be  provided  for,  with  a  gradually  accumulating 
increase.  If  all  the  insane  of  Ohio  are  to  be  cared  for  in  hospitals 
similar  to  those  now  in  operation,  the  annual  expense  to  the  State 
will  not  fall  short  of  $400,000,  independent  of  the  cost  of  the 
buildings,  a  sum  equal  to  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount 
levied  in  the  State  for  taxes,  for  all  State  purposes,  in  the  year  1860. 
A  large  deduction  may,  of  course,  be  made  from  this  amount, 
inasmuch  as,  under  any  system  of  provision,  large  numbers  of 
insane  will  always  be  provided  for  at  their  homes. 

Kentucky. — It  was  stated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  Insane  Hospitals,  that  Kentucky  will  soon  provide  for 
all  her  insane,  agreeably  to  the  views  of  the  Association.  This 
State  had  a  population  in  1860  of  1,155,689,  including  the  blacks. 
The  movement  of  its  population  decennially  was  over  80  per  cent, 
from  1850  to  1860 ;  but  deducting  5  per  cent,  for  the  war,  and 
calling  the  increase  only  12  per  cent,  for  the  last  seven  years,  we 
have  the  present  population  of  the  State  1,294,371,  and  reckoning 
the  insane  as  1  to  1000,  we  have  1294  as  the  total  number  of  its 
lunatics  (the  U.  S.  Census  for  1860  gives  539  as  the  total  number). 


Present  Provision  for  the  Insane  in  Kentucky. 


Western  Lunatic  Asylum 
Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum 


Patients. 


253 

258 


Total 

Whole  number  . 


511 

1294 
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Leaving  a  balance  of  783  insane  in  Kentucky  still  left  unpro¬ 
vided  for  ;  being  a  larger  number  than  are  now  taken  care  of  in  its 
two  asylums. 

Iowa. — Iowa,  though  not  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1,369,000,  with  an  insane  population  of  1700.  It  has  just 
constructed  the  largest,  and,  as  is  stated,  the  most  elegant  and  com¬ 
modious  lunatic  hospital  in  the  Union.  It  is  located  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Henry  County.  Its  central  structure,  90  by  60  feet,  is 
four  stories  high ;  the  six  wings,  forming  a  quadrangle,  are  three 
stories ;  it  is  built  of  cut  stone  lined  with  brick,  has  an  iron  roof, 
and  eleven  miles  of  iron  pipes  for  water,  gas,  and  heating.  It  has 
425  rooms  above  the  basement,  900  doors,  and  1100  window's.  It 
has  cost  $600,000,  including  an  Artesian  well  2100  feet  deep,  the 
water  unfit  for  use.  Allowing  it  has  accommodations  for  500 
patients,  there  must  be  over  1200  remaining  in  the  State  without 
any  provision.  The  annual  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  building  is 
$42,000;  per  capita  for  each  of  the  500  patients  $84.00;  this  makes 
the  annual  cost  of  support  of  each  patient  in  the  Institution  at  $5.50 
per  week,  $370  yearly,  or  a  total  of  $185,000  ;  and  if  all  the  insane 
in  the  State  are  to  be  supported  in  like  manner,  the  total  annual 
cost  will  be  $300,000. 

Wisconsin,  with  a  population  of  over  1,000,000  and  an  insane 
population  of  at  least  1600,  has  but  one  lunatic  asylum  at  Madison, 
with  180  patients,  leaving  over  1400  unprovided  for. 

Michigan,  with  1,300,000  population,  and  1856  insane,  has  but 
one  asylum  at  Kalamazoo,  with  172  patients,  leaving  1684  uncared 
for. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has,  at  present,  a  population  of 
840,000,  with  from  1200  to  1400  insane;  with  only  one  institution 
for  their  care,  viz,  the  State  Hospital  at  Trenton,  with  450  patients; 
leaving  some  800  or  900  insane  unprovided  for. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  with  a  present  population  of  1,688,000, 
has  2411  insane,  with  only  one  institution  for  their  reception,  viz., 
the  State  Asylum  at  Indianapolis,  with  273  patients;  leaving  2138 
unprovided  for,  except  in  poor-houses  and  jails. 
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The  State  of  Illinois  in  1860  had  a  total  population  of  1,711,. 
900,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  for  the  decade  from  1850-60,  was 
over  100  per  cent.  It  must  now  have  a  population  at  the  same 
rate,  of  2,910,000,  and  an  insane  population  of  2910  (1  to  1000  popu¬ 
lation),  with  only  one  lunatic  asylum,  at  Jacksonville,  containing 
318  patients,  leaving  2592  lunatics  to  be  cared  for  in  jails  and 
almshouses. 

As  the  subject  of  provision  for  the  chronic  insane  will  be  amply, 
and,  no  doubt,  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Chapin,  the  writer  of  this  re¬ 
port  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  consider  the  subject  at  greater 
length  here.  But  there  is  one  very  strong  argument  against  the 
erection  of  large  establishments  for  the  insane  which  it  is  proper  to 
mention  here  and  that  is,  the  effect  of  distance  in  diminishing  the 
practical  benefits  of  lunatic  hospitals  to  the  people  of  any  district. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  by  statistics  collected  with  great  care 
by  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Massachusetts,  and  published  in  the  twenty-second 
volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity  (January,  1866).  He 
shows  that  facilities  of  travel,  navigable  rivers,  canals,  railroads, 
public  highways,  and  public  conveyances,  which  render  communi¬ 
cation  easy  and  cheap,  and  intercourse  familiar  and  virtually  di¬ 
minish  distance  from  the  hospital,  increase  the  ratio  of  patients  sent 
to  it ;  so  that  those  counties  which  have  the  greatest  facilities  for 
getting  to  the  hospital,  send  more  patients  to  them  than  other  coun¬ 
ties  of  equal  population  and  at  equal  distances,  but  not  favored 
with  these  facilities  of  communication.  This  plan  of  sending  our 
insane  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  great  State  Institution  at 
Utica,  has  been  found  to  be  very  unequal  and  unjust  in  its  opera¬ 
tion  ;  the  towns  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  State  asylum  having 
enjoyed  more  than  four  times  as  much  of  its  benefits  as  the  remote 
towns,  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  other  large  lunatic  hospitals 
in  other  States.  Although  general  in  their  design  and  aim,  they 
are,  necessarily,  local  in  their  operation.  This  law  of  nearness, 
inviting  and  increasing  the  patients,  and  of  distance,  preventing 
them  and  diminishing  the  number  in  hospital,  must  continue  to 
operate  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  What  then  is  the  rem¬ 
edy  for  this  evil  ?  Evidently,  the  creation  of  smaller  local  asylums, 
in  the  midst  of  the  people  who  are  to  use  them.  Let  three  or  four 
counties  of  moderate  size  unite  in  the  erection  of  a  central  hospital 
for  cure,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  from  fifty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  acute,  curable  cases,  with  suitable  farm-buildings  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  the  reception  of  the  chronic  quiet  cases  ;  where,  un- 
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der  the  same  supervision,  and  with  proper  attendants,  they  may 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  out-door  life.  A  population  of  100,000  will 
give  at  least  100  lunatics;  200,000  will  give  200;  probably  an 
asylum  for  250,000  will  be  about  the  proper  size,  and  that  would 
accommodate  250,  which  is  thought  to  be  as  large  as  is  expedient, 
and  if  the  legislatures  of  the  different  States  wish  to  avoid  this 
unequal  division,  and  distribute  the  public  bounties  equally  to  all 
sections  of  the  State,  this  plan  of  moderate-sized  asylums  is  the  only 
method  by  which  such  result  can  be  secured. 

The  value  of  the  farm  products  from  the  labor  of  the  insane  in 
our  asylums  is  very  small,  often  none  at  all,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  statement : — 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Northampton  (1867). 

Value  of  products . $8,602 

Expenditures . 91,099 


Massachusetts  Hospital  for  Iusane,  Taunton  (1866). 

Value  of  products  .......  700 

Expenditures .  67,000 


Massachusetts  State  Asylum,  Worcester  (1866). 

Value  of  products  of  farm  ..... 
Expenditures  ....... 

Connecticut  Retreat  (1866). 

Farm  products  ....... 

Expenditures  ....... 

New  York  State  Asylum,  Utica  (1866). 

Value  of  farm  products  ...... 

Expenditures  ....... 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  Insane  (1867). 

Value  of  farm  products  ..... 
Expenditures  ....... 

Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum,  Kentucky  (1867). 

Farm  products  ....... 

Expenditures  ....... 


13,000 

87,000 


none. 

72,000 


13,000 

87,000 


none. 

76,000 


1,000 

52,000 


The  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  self-sustaining.  The  in¬ 
come  from  the  farm  products  and  the  board  of  patients  being  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses.  In  1866,  641  patients  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  the  asylum. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee,  in  view  of  the  above  facts,  feel 
justified  in  drawing  the  following  conclusions  : — 

To  prevent  any  great  further  increase  of  the  burden  which 
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lunacy  imposes  upon  the  country,  providing  this  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  insane,  would  be  a  laudable  aim. 

Insanity  is  on  the  increase  in  the  United  States,  especially  among 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  more  public  provision  is  impera¬ 
tively  demanded  for  them  in  all  the  States. 

As  more  persons  annually  become  insane  than  are  removed  from 
it  by  death,  recovery,  or  any  other  cause,  there  must  necessarily 
be  an  accumulation  and  disproportionate  increase  of  them  to  the 
population,  and  any  system  of  caring  for  this  class  satisfactorily, 
must  be  defective,  which  does  not  take  this  fact  into  consideration. 

The  present  plan  of  providing  for  all  our  insane  in  large  establish¬ 
ments  as  expensive  as  the  average  of  those  already  built,  costing 
originally  over  $1000  per  capita,  and  nearly  $300  per  annum,  for 
the  support  of  each  patient,  is  unwise,  and  utterly  impracticable  as 
a  general  measure. 

It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  find  some  other  channel 
into  which  the  chronic  and  incurable  cases  can  be  diverted,  so  as 
to  keep  down  the  number  of  patients  now  maintained  at  such  high 
rates  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  avoid  what  is  otherwise  sure  to  hap¬ 
pen,  viz.,  a  constantly  recurring  need  of  an  increase  of  asylum 
accommodation. 

It  is  worthy  of  serious  inquiry  whether  a  partial  receptacle  for 
this  constant  overflow  cannot,  probably,  be  most  easily  or  properly 
found  in  a  transference  of  a  portion  of  such  patients  to  private 
dwellings,  as  now  successfully  practised  in  Scotland,  and  for  more 
than  eight  centuries  at  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  a  plan  which  the  most 
distinguished  alienists  at  home  and  abroad  believe  to  be  best  for 
the  patients  and  best  for  the  country. 

Hospitals  for  the  insane  should  be  assigned  chiefly  for  curative 
purposes.  Spacious,  cheerful,  well  warmed,  well  lighted,  well  venti¬ 
lated,  and  furnished  with  every  convenience  and  facility  which 
experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  useful  in  the  restoration  of  men¬ 
tal  and  bodily  health. 

Such  hospitals  should  have  a  capacity  of  accommodating  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  acute,  curable  cases,  while  there  should  be 
accessory  to,  and  connected  with  them,  under  the  same  general 
supervision,  an  agricultural  colony,  with  plain,  substantial,  inex¬ 
pensive,  but  every  way  comfortable  farm  buildings,  adapted  in  all 
respects  to  promote  the  health  and  well-being  of  their  occupants. 

This  “  colony”  may  embrace  from  three  to  five  hundred  patients, 
if  sufficient  land  be  provided,  one  acre  for  each  patient;  but  the 
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dwellings  should  be  distributed  in  sections  or  clusters,  so  as  not  to 
congregate  any  large  number  together;  and  each  section  should 
have  its  own  superintendent  and  director,  with  such  assistant  over¬ 
seers  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  two  departments,  the  hospital  proper  and  the  agricultural 
colony,  will  be  supplementary  to  each  other.  When  patients  are 
sufficiently  restored  in  the  hospital,  they  should  be  transferred  to 
the  farm-houses;  and  when  there  occurs  an  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms,  or  a  return  of  the  mental  malady  supervenes,  the  patient 
should  be  again  removed  to  the  hospital  proper ;  and  this  will  prove 
a  constant  incentive,  not  only  to  self-control  and  sane  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  acute  cases,  but  also  on  the  part  of  the  chronic 
patients,  lest  by  violent  outbreaks  or  insane  behavior,  they  again 
lose  their  liberty,  and  be  consigned  to  the  wards  or  cells  of  the 
hospital ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  insane  have,  to  a  good 
degree,  the  power  of  self-control,  if  a  sufficient  motive  be  placed 
before  them.  Mechanic  workshops,  well  supplied  with  necessary 
tools,  should  be  supplied  to  the  colony,  for  the  use  of  patients 
during  such  seasons  as  out-door  labor  is  impossible. 

Insane  hospitals  should,  if  possible,  be  of  such  size,  and  so  located 
that  the  relations  between  the  patients  and  their  friends  may  be 
easily  maintained. 

As  some  of  the  insane  are  as  well,  or  even  better  off  at  home 
than  in  asylums,  your  Committee  would  recommend  that  the 
State,  instead  of  supporting  all  such  patients  in  a  public  asylum, 
make  a  weekly  allowance  of  two  to  three  dollars  to  poor  families 
so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  take  charge  of  them. 

In  cases  where,  from  delusion  or  idiosyncrasy,  a  removal  from 
home  is  rendered  expedient,  it  is  advised  that  the  insane  should 
sometimes  be  boarded  in  other  suitable  families,  if  such  can  be 
found,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  in  each  family,  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  where  they  may  be  encouraged  to  labor  daily,  but 
always  under  proper  supervision.1 

The  harmless  insane  are  equally  entitled  to  their  liberty  as  the 
sane. 

Your  Committee  find  that: — 

Of  recent  cases  of  insanity  treated  in  our  lunatic  hospitals,  about 
sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  are  cured ;  of  all  cases  received,  about 
forty  per  cent. 

1  These  last  two  recommendations  are  also  made  in  the  last  report  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Board  of  State  Charities. 
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Our  hospital  statistics  of  insanity  are  too  generally  crude  and 
imperfectly  kept,  the  admissions  or  cases  being  far  more  numerous 
than  the  persons.  At  one  institution,  according  to  Dr.  Earle,1  of  2308 
admissions,  there  were  but  1841  persons.  The  number  admitted 
twice,  each,  was  280 ;  thrice,  each,  81 ;  four  times,  each,  33 ;  five 
times,  each,  18 ;  thus  the  number  diminishing,  till  it  ends  with  one 
patient  who  was  admitted  twenty-two  times,  and  discharged  cured 
every  time.  In  all  cases,  record  should  be  kept  of  the  repetition 
of  admission  or  discharge  of  patients,  otherwise  the  statistics  are 
valueless. 

Intemperance  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  insanity  in  the  United 
States ;  and  whatsoever  tends  to  diminish  intemperance,  reduces 
indirectly  the  number  of  the  insane.  Inebriate  asylums  should  be 
created  by  all  the  States,  as  receptacles  for  this  class,  as  well  as 
those  who  wish  to  reform. 

Insane  convicts  should  have  special  institutions  erected  for  their 
reception,  and  should  never  be  received  at  the  ordinary  public 
institutions. 

Pauper  lunatics  should  never  be  assigned  to  almshouses,  but 
always  have  provided  for  them  separate  asylums,  suited  to  their 
condition  and  wants,  where  the  curable  may  be  restored,  and  the 
incurable  be  properly  and  comfortably  kept. 

All  laws  ordering  the  creation  of  county  receptacles  for  the 
insane  should  be  repealed,  and  the  counties  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  State. 

All  the  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  in  respect  to  insanity,  the 
insane,  and  lunatic  hospitals,  should  be  revised,  and  reduced  to  a 
code  more  suitable  to  the  advanced  civilization,  the  wants,  and 
necessities  of  our  population. 

Classification,  in  most  of  our  hospitals,  is  not  carried  sufficiently 
far.  There  ought  to  be,  as  they  are  now  organized,  not  less  than 
eight  different  classes  for  each  sex  in  every  asylum;  besides  a  dis¬ 
tinct  department  for  the  epileptic  and  insane  convalescents. 

In  most  of  our  hospitals  the  medical  staff  is  too  small,  and  there 
is  not  a  sufficiently  minute  and  constant  supervision ;  nor  is  it  pro¬ 
perly  systematized  or  persistently  carried  out.  Efficient,  conscien¬ 
tious,  resident  officers  must  always  be  the  first  great  reliance ;  and 
after  them  supervisors  and  companions,  whose  duties  are  constantly 
wherever  the  patients  are,  to  see  that  the  attendants  perform  their 


1  Preliminary  Report  on  tlie  Eighth  Census,  1860. 
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duties  properly,  and  use  the  kindest  treatment  to  those  under  their 
care. 

Finally,  your  Committee  deem  it  no  more  than  an  act  of  justice 
to  “  The  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Institutions  for  the  Insane,”  to  acknowledge  the  great 
and  invaluable  services  which  they  have  rendered  the  cause  of 
science  and  humanity,  since  their  organization  in  1844;  especially, 
their  important  influence  in  establishing  new  hospitals ;  in  fixing 
the  principles  which  should  govern  legislative  and  other  bodies  in 
regard  to  their  construction,  organization,  and  general  manage¬ 
ment  ;  in  short,  their  uniform  faithfulness  and  devotion  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  insane  in  America. 

Peekskill,  May  1,  1868. 
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